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For “The Frieud.” 
The Indians, 

While the course pursued by the govern- 
ment towards the Indians has often resulted 
in their being greatly defrauded, there is rea- 
son to believe, both from the carefully worded 
enactments for their control as well as the 
efforts used for their improvement, that the 
intention of our legislators has been to do 
them justice and secure to them their rights. 
When they have been imposed upon and 
cheated, it has been through the unauthorized 
sets of unprincipled men, who have either 
failed to carry out in good faith treaty stipu- 
lations, or have systematically robbed their 
ignorant and unsuspecting victims for their 
own benefit. Thus the Indians have been 

atly wronged and abused, without the 
eads of the department being able to prevent 
it, and often without their knowledge. As 
an evidence of the disposition to do them jus- 
tice, it has been the practice, from an early 
date, to allow them large sums of money for 
the land they have claimed when they have 
mrrendered the occupancy of it, and the in- 
terest of those sums has been paid to them 
sonually. When they have been induced to 
abandon their nomadic habits and settle on 
reservations, large appropriations have been 
made to 9° ope agricultural implements, 
mills, stock, &c.; food has been provided in 
considerable quantities, and when their re- 
sources have failed, hundreds have been pre- 
vented from starvation by the timely sup- 
plies afforded. While much is said, and justly, 
of the wrongs and outrages to which they 
have often been subjected by individuals, we 
should not lose sight of the truly benevolent 
actsand intentions of our government towards 
them, but award at least an honest desire to 
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cenary motives, or interfered with by selfish 
wicked men hovering around to take what 
advantage they can of them, it is not a matter 
of surprise that conflicts arise—that life is 
sacrificed, and that animosities of a violent 
character are engendered. The Indians are 
men of like passions with those who cheat 
them, and when aroused by a sense of their 
wrongs, they are not restrained by the fear of 
man or a higher power, from taking that re- 
venge whiek is so dear to them, and the 
prompt gratification of which large numbers 
are instructed to regard as a mark of high 
distinction. 

Notwithstanding the serious obstacles to 
their improvement which exist, they have 
in many instances made oe progress in the 
arts of civilized life, and large numbers have 
passed from a pagan and barbarous condition 
to the ee of the consolations of the 
christian religion, and the comforts and even 
luxuries of civilization. There can be but 
little doubt that if they had always been 
treated with the kindness and consideration 
which the precepts of christianity enjoin, 
their moral, intellectual and social elevation 
would have been now much greater, and they 
would have shown more willingness to engage 
in industrial pursuits. There are, however, 
many of them who have had, through the 
efforts of devoted men and women, the bene- 
fits of christian, literary and agricultural in- 
struction—as, for instance, those in New York, 
the Cherokees, Choctaws and others, many 
of whom are not surpassed by the whites in 
the care and diligence with which they pur- 
sue their business, or the success which crowns 
their efforts. The substantial evidences of 
this will be given in another portion of this 
essay. 

To those not already familiar with the or- 
ganization of the Indian Bureau, it may be 
interesting to be made acquainted with the 
duties of those officers by whom the Indians 
are controlled and assisted. The Secretary of 
the Interior is charged with the supervisory 
and appellate powers in relation to all the acts 
of all officers connected with the Department. 
The immediate charge of the details of the 
business relating to the Indians by the pre- 
sent laws is confided to an officer called the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is au- 
thorized to carry into effect, at the time and 
manner stipulated in troaties, all obligations 
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Dakota, 29,930; the others contain fewer In- 
dians—none, however, have less than 5000. 

The superintendents are assisted in the care 
of the tribes belonging to their districts, by 
sixty-seven agents and a number of sub-agents. 
The agencies embrace in some cases several 
tribes. When the Indians are located on re- 
servations the residences of the agents are on 
them. This right is provided for by treaty. 
They occupy houses erected at the expense 
of the government, but find their own pro- 
visions. When the Indians have no settled 
— of abode, it is the duty of the agent to 

eep near the tribe or tribes he has charge of. 
When there are several of them, which is not 
unfrequently the case, and the range of the 
Indians is over a large extent of country, the 
home comforts of the agents must be ve 
few, and the perils of such a wandering life 
are doubtless great. There are seven inde- 
pendent agencies in addition to the foregoing 
—those who have charge of these, report 
directly to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
instead of to a superintendent. 

The duties of the Superintendent are to 
exercise a general supervision and control 
over the official conduct and accounts of all 
officers employed by the government in their 
limits, and they have the right to suspend 
such officers and persons from their stations. 
Their reasons for doing so must be forthwith 
communicated to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. They have the power to administer 
oaths, depositions and acknowledgments of 
deeds, solemnize marriages, &c. They are to 
report the condition, numbers and progress, 
&c., of the Indians within their limits, quar- 
terly, and settle their accounts monthly. By 
a proposed act to create an Indian Depart- 
ment, &c., presented to the Senate in the 2d 
month last year, and not yet passed, the super- 
intendent is to be clothed with all the powers 
and authority possessed by a department or 
district commander in time of war, and in- 
vested with plenary executive powers. They 
are to execute all laws or orders made by any 
general council or legislature of Indians in 
their superintendencies, communicate by mes- 
sage with such general councils, and perform 
all such acts and things as are usually done 
and performed by a Governor of an organized 
territory. 

Under the present laws the agents hold 
office for four years; the salary is from $1500 


do them justice. The task is no small one of|entered into by the United States with the|to $2000—most of them get the smaller sum 


controlling and providing for 300,000 persons 
so unenlightened as the Indians mostly are, 
and who are so different in language, manners, 
habits, organization and pursuits, from those 
round them. This difficulty is greatly in- 
creased by their being divided into more than 
200 tribes, and scattered over half a continent. 

ven with honest conscientious agents, dis- 
posed to be kind and render them all the as- 

tance in their power, difficulties might be 
expected. Controlled as they sometimes are, 
by those who have accepted office from mer- 


Indian tribes, and execute faithfully all laws 


—and travelling expenses are allowed under 


enacted for their government. He also causes|some circumstances. They are required to 
treaties to be entered into with them as occa-| give bonds in two or more securities, for two 
sion requires. thousand dollars. They are to reside within 

The country inhabited by the Indians is|or near the territory of the tribe, and not to 
divided into districts called superintendencies.|leave the bounds of their agency without per- 
There are fourteen of these, which comprise|mission. They are under the direction of the 
in some instances fifteen or twenty tribes of|superintendents, who can assign them to the 
Indians. In one of them, the Southern, there|care of any tribe within his district, and —_ 
is a population of 51,189 Indians; in another,’ not unfrequently have the care of several. 
the Arizona, 32,370; in the one in California,| He has the ~~ to suspend them, as hereto- 
26,139; in that in Utah, 21,250; in that in|fore stated. They are expected to manage 
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and superintend the intercourse with the In- 
dians within their respective agencies, agree- 
ably to law—to obey all legal instructions of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs or Superintendents, and carry 
into effect such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President. They may nomi- 
nate the interpreters they wish to employ, who 
must be approved by the Superintendent— 
They can engage farmers, millers, teachers 
and mechanics, when they are required to be 
furnished by treaties. They have authority 
to administer oaths, take depositions, also ac- 
knowledgments of deeds, solemnize marrages, 
and to remove all persons found within their 
limits contrary to law, and for this purpose 
they may call in the aid of the military. 
They are expected to superintend the erection 
of buildings authorized by the government, 
and report the condition of the Indians under 
their care to the Superintendent, and pay the 
Indians their annuities, and see that the goods 
provided to be furnished by treaties are pro- 
perly delivered; the delivery of these is to be 
done in the presence of a military officer, if the 
agency is within fifty miles of a military sta- 
tion.* In the bill presented to the Senate to 
create an Indian Department, the agents are 
to be clothed with and required to exercise 
all the powers vested in or that may be exer- 
cised by a Justice of the Peace in the District 
of Columbia. The salary is proposed to be 
$3000 per annum, with the privilege of a clerk 
at $1800 a year. The salary of the Superin- 
tendent is to be $5000—with the privilege of 
a clerk. 

The proposed law provides for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors, whose duty will be to in- 
spect all goods purchased for Indians, witness 
the ne of all moneys and the delivery 
of all goods in his inspection district, when 
possible, and he is to have access to all books, 
papers, accounts, reports and returns of all 
officers and employees of the Indian Depart- 
ment in his district, and he is expected to re- 
ee at least quarterly, all matters that may 

e of interest to the Secretary of Indian Af- 
fairs, and shall make such recommendations 
as he shall consider necessary to the more 
efficient execution of the laws and treaties re- 
lating to the Indians; and shall perform such 


76,065 and 7,572, showing an increase of 7,260 For “The » 
acres under tillage. Their united wealth in She “being Dead yet Speaketh.” Heb, xi, 4, 

personal property is stated to be $3,868,837,/ J should be glad to see republished in “The 
being a gain over the preceding year Of] Friend,” the account of Debby T. Howell that 
$403,149. They are reported as having raised| wa, published a number of years ago Iti 
in 1867, 151,182 bushels of wheat, 687,448 good for us often to be put in rememb . 
bushels of corn, 334,417 bushels of potatoes,| o¢ things we already know. The accounts 
85,033 bushels of oats, besides turnips, barley, certainly calculated to arouse, and worthy to 


beans, pears and other articles. @ aggre-| be afresh set before us in this d 
gate of these shows only four bushels for each ye pt Se ee 


person. As these articles are used by both 
themselves and stock, it indicates how large 
a proportion of their food is derived from the 
forest, rivers and other sources: 594,453 Ibs. 
of sugar, and 3,797 gallons of sorghum syrup 
are represented to have been made in the 
course of the year. 

They own 57,205 horses, 34,041 cattle, 18,- 
494 swine, 2,094 sheep, 4,025 goats. Three 
hundred and four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars worth of furs were sold, 
besides fish, fish-barrels, oil, &c. 

In 1866 there were 64 schools reported, in 
1867, 76. In 1866 there were 2,872 scholars, 
in 1867, 4,040. In 1866, 85 teachers, and in 
1867, 114. The whole number of Indians re- 
ported in 1866 was 295,774, in 1867, 295,899, 
an increase of only 125, less than ,\,th of one 
per cent. The annual increase of the white 
population is much greater. Supposing each 
family to consist of five, the population would 
represent 59,179 families, and if there were 
three children to a family, the whole number y , § , 
of children would be 177,537—4000 of whom| testify that her willing hands and untiring 
oniy attend schools. feet were usually the first to move in seasons 

he number who reside on reservations is| °f difficulty, as well as in the accommodation 
not stated, but the quantity of land set apart of their every day life. ; Her feeble frame 
for their exclusive occupancy is very large, ey wasted, until in the Fifth month 
varying from a few hundred acres to several last she became mostly confined to her cham- 
thousand miles square. For instance, the|ber, with the exception of riding out fre 
Grand river Unitah Utes, in Colorado, have|duently. Early in the Sixth month, she was 
a reservation of 8,800 square miles. The Nez|t#ken to the country, to the house of a near 
Perces, in Idaho, 10,000 square miles. Three] Connection; which change she enjoyed greatly, 
tribes in Montana have 5,950 square miles.|#5 it afforded her more quietude and retire 
The Yakamas, in Washington territory, 2,000) ™ent than could be obtained in the city; she 
square miles. The Yanktons, in Dakota ter-|ften said, “ Oh, the quiet, the stillness, how 
ritory, have 400,000 acres. The Pueblos, in precious!” and several times remarked, 2 This 
New Mexico, 439,664 acres. The Quapaws|quet chamber is a Bethel to me.” On First- 
have 960,000 acres, and many others very day morning, the 7th of Sixth month, as the 
large quantities ; yet of all this vast territory,|!@mily were collected to hear the scriptures 
but about 83,637 acres are reported under cul-|7e@4, a8 was their usual practice, she asked 
other duties as shall, from time to time, be re-| tivation. her sister to have them brought into her 
quired of him by the Secretary. It also pro-| Besides the immense sums of money which chamber. The chapter which was read, was 
vides for setting aside large territories for|have been paid in various ways to the Indians, the 5th of 2d Corinthians. At the conclusion 
reservations, and extending the benefits of|the amount reported to be necessary to pay of the reading, she remarked how very appro- 
the homestead and preémption laws to the|limited annuities that will be required in a few| PTiate it was to her present condition ; sayt 
Indians, with other important provisions de-|years, amounts to the large sum of $12,458,-| ‘My earthly tabernacle is fast dissolving, 
signed to guard them from imposition and|251. The amount of the annual liabilities of|!0g to be clothed upon with that house not 
interference, and for their proper control and|the government to them of a permanent|™#4e with hands, eternal in the heavens, and 
government; but as it has not become a law,|character is $421,673. The amount held in|! believe it will be so;” and after commenting 
it is unnecessary to enter further into its de-|trust, on which 5 per cent. is annually paid,| V°TY, feelingly upon most of the chapter as 80 
tails. is $7,833,475.86. The amount necessary to applicable to herself, she turned to the chil- 

The annual report of the Commissioner of|meet stipulations indefinite as to time now|4ren, and addressed them in a memorable 
Indian Affairs, contains the reports of the|allowed but liable to be discontinued, is $277,-| M@nner, warning them against the —- fash 
superintendents and agents, also statements |280.54. The amount appropriated this year\!02% and customs of the world, saying, “ Dear 
of the amount of annuities and funds held in|will probably exceed $5,000,000. To how] cbildren, I want you to remember the words 
trust, as well as the statistics of property|many Indians these great sums are payable is|°f your dying aunt.” She earnestly exhorted 
owned by the Indians, the amount of produce |not stated, but it is known that large num- all to a faithful adherence to the doctrines 
raised, &. From these the following are|bers of tribes have no treaty stipulations, and| #4 testimonies of our religious Society, i 
taken: The statements of 1867 show a ma-|consequently receive no annuities from the|i®g, “It is a good religion to die by.” 8 
terial increase in the amount of land cultivated, | government, and very little pecuniary aid. |#dmonished them not to indulge a dislike to 
produce raised, houses erected, live stock, &c.,| « silent meetings, but to strive to get into their 
over 1866. md own hearts, saying, “There is nothing like 

In 1866, 69,784 acres were cultivated by But little to rejoice in but sufferings, yet for|the work of the eternal Truth there; my 
the Indians, and 6,593 acres by the govern- this, O my soul, see thou ever cultivate a dis-|stubborn heart and strong will were long 10 
ment for them; in 1867 those items were|P0Sition to return thanks unto the wise Dis-| giving up, but now I rejoice that I am 4 
poser of events, who knows best what is best| Friend, and that I did not leave the Society 
* This is said not to be required at the present time. | for thee. jand go out after forms and ceremonies.” 




































“Tn recording the sickness and death of this 
beloved Friend, the only object is, that the 
Lord may have the praise of his own works: 
it being so remarkable in her case, that it was 
through the power of Divine grace alone in 
her own heart, without instrumental m 
that she was so fully made ready for an ad. 
mittance into that “rest which is prepared 
for the people of God.” She was naturally of 
an amiable and cheerful disposition, averse to 
levity and all untruthfulness; and kindness 
and charity were prominent and decided traits 
in her character. Her health had been deli. 
cate for several years, she being subject tog 
cough; but from her steadfast disposition to 
make all those around her comfortable, being 
ever on the alert to relieve the distress or in. 
convenience of others, she seemed almost to 
forget herself, seldom admitting that much 
ailed her; and thus disease had fixed its final 
grasp upon her, before her nearest friends 
were aware of its insidious progress. Those 
who knew her best, and loved her most, can 
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sided that she had felt in times past, a repug- 
ance to plain clothing, to some articles in 
jeular, but that now, if the Lord saw meet 

jo raise her up again, she was willing to wear 
the plainest garments that were worn by 
Friends; with many more and similar re- 
marks. Then, turning to her brother, she 
said, “Pray for me that my faith may hold 
oat; I mean when thou art rightly enabled to 
do 80, for words only are nothing. Oh, the 
piness | have experienced for some days 

t! Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard the 
things which the Lord hath prepared for 
them that love him! I have given myself to 
him, and he will keep me, if I keep the faith. 
I believe there is a mansion prepared for me, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Josus, my 
Lord, in that glorious city, not one of whose 
inhabitants can say, ‘I am sick.’” She suf- 
fered much from oppression and from great 
debility, but was mostly cheerful and always 
ucomplaining, and when her friends would 
sometimes propose changes which they 
thought would be to her bodily comfort, she 
would say, “ Oh, it is no matter, it will be but 
a short time that I shall want any thing ;” 
and she delivered, at different times, and in a 
weighty and impressive manner, messages of 
parting counsel to all her family circle, as well 
asfor some absent friends. She told one of 
her friends that she felt, very soon after she 
had found that disease was fixed upon her, 
that she must turn into the vineyard of her 
own heart, and spread her case before the 
Lord alone: believing that if she laid her 
whole heart open to him, he would undertake 
for her, and prepare for her an entrance into 
the kingdom of heaven. This introversion of 
mind was remarkable throughout all her sick- 
ness, Showing that such was the near access 
om her to her dear Redeemer, that she 
lt little inclination for outward help or con- 
solation ; though always expressing gratitude 
when it was administered; as also for every 
act of kindness and attention to her bodily 
wants. About three weeks before she died 
she expressed a strong desire to be conveyed 
to her parental home, which her friends 
thought would be a great risk to undertake, 
and tried gently to dissuade her from it, but 
her faith was strong that she would be able 
to bear it. Aavitingie the attempt was 
made and accomplished with safety. After she 
was placed in the apartments where she had 
witnessed the peaceful departure from this life 
of both her dear parents, her heart seemed to 
overflow with thankfulness and praises to the 
Lord. She lived nearly two weeks after this, 
and received short visits from many of her 
friends and connections, to whom she impart- 
ed religious counsel, though often so weak, 
and so oppressed in her breathing, as scarcely 
to be able to speak above a whisper. A few 
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so as to evade the cross ; but it is pride, pride! 
pride! that is at the bottom of it all.” 

She said that during the past year she had 
assed through much anguish of spirit for al- 
owing herself to be somewhat canght by 

these new views; that after hearing and read- 
ing much that was expressed upon the pro- 
posed changes, she became perplexed and un- 
settled in her mind, particularly on the subject 
of silent meetings, and for a time they became 
irksome to her. She had not told any one of 
her exercise, but had begged the Lord by 
night and by day to help her out of her diffi- 
culties, and he had given her to see that it 
was all a delusion ; adding, “and I repeat that 
it is a delusion of the enemy of souls.” She 
then remarked that for some time before she 
ceased going out to meeting, she had rejoiced 
in some of our silent meetings, when her 
blessed Saviour had come into her heart, and 
she had supped with him in a holy communion, 
where there was nothing to divert her from 
it; and that he had, in marvellous loving kind- 
ness, continued to do so at times throughout 
all her sickness; and said, “I now repeat it 
again, with dying lips, that I believe old- 
fashioned Quakerism is unadulterated christi- 
anity ; it is a good religion to die by.” She 
then clasped her hands together, and after 
lying still for some minutes, said, “ What 
wonderful, wonderful loving-kindness to such 
a poor unworthy worm as I am, to have an 
assurance granted me that my peace is made; 
that I am o~em to die; I can but marvel 
at myself; I feel as if 1 only wanted wings to 
fly to my blessed rest, but am entirely willing 
to wait the Lord’s time. ‘My spirit is pre- 
— to sing the song of the redeemed.’” 

ev. xiv. 3. She then remarked that although 
she had thus spoken of her preparation for 
death, she did it in the deepest humility, and 
holy fear; and that it had cost her great suf- 
fering of spirit to attain to it; that it wasa 
solemn thing to die, and that she had been 
distressed several times on her sick bed, to 
hear persons speak so coolly and even lightly, 
about eying as if we could repent when we 

leased, and believe in Christ when we pleased. 

he added, “I want all my friends to know 
that I am saved through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, my Saviour. Oh, it is a fearful 
thing to die, but a glorious release to those 


we hear the distant notes of preparation to 
celebrate, in the early summer, the comple- 
tion and connection of the Pacific roads, that 
are to make our country the highway of civi- 
lization to these Eastern lands of wealth, 
plenty, and promise. 

But we must not be too sure that we are 

not reckoning without our host, and prepar- 
ing more palms and banners and wreaths than 
we shall really need for our victorious cham- 
pions. Our rivals are as busy as we, though 
perhaps not quite so noisy. A stupendous 
effort is being made on the European conti- 
nent to open up convenient channels of trade 
and intercourse with all the ports of the 
Eastern Ocean ; and they will, we think, not 
be quite so ready to reach India, China, or 
Japan via the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific 
Road as we now seem too confidently to count 
upon. 
In the first place, every energy is now being 
bent to the completion of the canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez. For years this enterprise 
has been ridiculed and discouraged by the 
English because it is in French hands, and 
likely to redound greatly to the honor and 
interest of France. But of late it is becom- 
ing known that it is to be a great success, and 
all the surrounding powers are preparing to 
take advantage of it as soon as it shall be 
finished. 

By means of this great interoceanic channel 
the distances by water from most of the Euro- 
pean ports will be reduced nearly one half. 
Steam vessels will be able to take freight and 
passengers from English, French, Italian, and 
German ports direct for China, Japan, or 
India, and land them without change of ves- 
sels or break of bulk. The distance from all 
European ports to those of the Eastern Ocean 
will be less than by our route, and the jour- 
ney will be free from an annoying transship- 
ment that would be necessary by the Pacific 
Roads. 

The people of the continent are well aware 
of this, and are now making every effort to 
obtain a direct and easy route to the Mediter- 
ranean, where they are on the high and un- 
impeded road to the prize. France has the 
splendid port of Marseilles ready to receive 
and forward every thing that collects in or 
chooses to cross her territory. She is the for- 


who are prepared, through the forgiveness of|tunate contestant in this strife, and has, there- 


their sins.” To a friend whom she much 
loved, and who was sitting by her bed-side, 
she said, “Give my love to thy dear sister, 
and to all good friends who love me;” and 
raising her hands, said, although she could 
only speak in a whisper, “ Praises, praises to 
the Lord God, and to the Lamb who is for- 
ever worthy! Iam worthy only of stripes,” 
and soon after added, “ Lord, now let me de- 
part in peace, for I have seen and felt thy 


days before the close, having an interval of| salvation.” 


renewed strength, she embraced the oppor- 
tunity to relieve her mind, saying that she 
felt it to be a great favor to have been enabled 
to reach her own dear home to die! and ex- 
— a strong desire that her funeral might 

» conducted in such a manner that none 
might have occasion to think she had de- 

rted from the faith or testimonies of our 

ciety ; adding, “ My heart is bound to our 
religious Society, on 


From this time, the spirit of prayer seemed 
to be changed for the garments of praise ; as 
praises were almost constantly upon her lips 
until she quietly departed like one falling into 
a sweet sleep. May our last end be like hers!” 


A Capital Prize. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 
The energy of the civilized world is just now 


fore, steadily favored the construction of the 
great canal. 

Italy is trying to transact all her business 
with the East by the port of Brindisi, at her 
southern extremity in the heel of the boot, 
and Austria already has the port of Trieste at 
the head waters of the Adriatic. The people 
that are most active now in endeavoring to 
obtain access to the Mediterranean are the 
Swiss, and all the Germansof North and South 
Germany, and especially those of the whole 
Rhine Valley. 

But between them and the object of their 
desires lie the Alps, hitherto impassable to 
any very extensive travel and traffic. And, 
therefore, the great question all over Europe, 
north of the Alps, is, How shall we scale or 
pierce these frowning barriers? Austria was 
the first to solve this question, and now has 
a magnificent line of railroad crossing the 


I now say it with my|taxed to the uttermost in pursuit of a capital|spur of the Alps that separates her from the 


dying breath, that I believe ancient Quaker-| prize, and the great question is, Who-will win?|}sea—a road that puts Vienna in direct con- 
hat prize is Eastern Asia and the isles of|nection with Trieste, and is a splendid monu- 


ism is unadulterated christianity.” “Many 


are trying to change our doctrines and testi-|the Eastern Ocean. We of the United States|ment of engineering skill, runnin 


for miles 


monies to make the way easier and broader,!feel sure that the prize is ours, and already |through tunnels, over chasms, an by giddy 
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+3 of a very low mountain pass, about 3,500 feet. 
This, then, is the avenue for Eastern Europe. 
A little more than a year ago another very 
important road was finished and opened to 
travel across the celebrated Brenner Pass, 
PH) commencing at Innsbruck, at the base of 
44 Southern Germany, ascending to the crest of 
thy the Alps on the edge of precipices scarcely 
broad enough to contain the road-bed to a 
height of about 4,500 feet, and then descend- 
ing by the boldest curves and steepest grades, 
so that in one spot the road can be seen wind- 
: ing twice below you at a distance of five hun- 
Ms dred feet. Its southern terminus is in “the 
iE sunny south,” and from it one can branch off 
am to any part of Northern or Central Italy. No 
ie} Alpine road has greater advantages than this, 
and it bids fair to become the main route for 
; all Central and Southern Germany to the 
plains of Italy and the waters of the Mediter- 
, ranean. 
is But here the passage of the Alps by rail 
Hh ceases. All Switzerland is cut off from Italy 
by immense heights that are only traversed 
by the Saint Gothard, the Simplon, and the 
r Saint Bernard Passes. If we follow the range 
ty all the way round to Savoy in its bend toward 
a the Mediterranean, we find a rail just finished 
# and in successful operation across Mont Cenis, 
5 and a tunnel being bored through its bowels. 
it This has been effected mainly by French en- 
‘ terprise, in the desire to have a direct and 
{ easy route by land to Italy, on whose plains 
: France occasionally goes harvesting after 
H “glory.” The road is a splendid specimen of 
; engineering, and the tunnel is being bored 
! from both sides of the mountain with good 
success. In afew years travellers will be able 
to cross the summit, or pass for nine miles 
through the bowels of the mountain, as they 
prefer. 

Switzerland and all the valley of the Rhine 
is the portion of Northern Europe now pant- 
ing for access to the sea. And they must have 
it or they will be deserted by the great stream 
of travel destined to turn yearly to the south. 
This question is, therefore, now being agitated 

’ with great ardor in all that region. This is 
bt! one of very serious import because of its great 
r difficulties. The Swiss passes are nearly 
twice as high as the others, and therefore 
ii present vastly more difficulty in construction 
| and practical use, and tunnels through them 
would necessarily be of great length. For 
awhile roads were thought to be impossible, 
and tunnels from twelve to fifteen miles in 
length were proposed. But tunnels are alto- 
gether too slow for the age, and engineers are 
daily gaining new triumphs in their conflict 
with nature, so that roads alone are now con- 

sidered practicable. 
Before long Switzerland and the Rhine Val- 
i ley will undoubtedly decide which one of the 
is several passes to adopt, and proceed vigor- 
ously to its construction; it is now simply a 
question of local interest in location. Then 
the Englishman, landed at the mouth of the 
Rhine, and the German taken up along its 


through Switzerland, over the Alps into Italy, 
and thence to the sea and the Eastern world. 

It is clear, therefore, that Europe does not 
intend that the prize shall be ours by default. 
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— The Austrians deserve great credit |If we would win it we have struggles to make 
for the construction of this road, because it|on the battle-field itself. But it is a noble 
was commenced when road building across|contest, and those will be most sure to gain 
the Alps was considered a dangerous and fan-|the prize who direct their efforts to the glory 
ciful undertaking ; but it had the advantage|of God as well as the profit and honor of men. 
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DISOBEDIENCE. 
By the gate of the garden, near the wood, 
A brotber and sister together stood. 
“ Beyond the gate you are not to roam,” 
Their mother had said as she quitted home; 
But, tired of playing within the bound, 
Frank opened the gate and they looked around, 
“OQ Jessie ;” he cried, ‘ how I long to go 
To play for awhile in the wood below!” 


“But, Frankie, what dig our mother say ?” 

Said the little one tempted to go astray. 

“She thought in the wood we might get harmed,” 
Said Frank ; “ but we need not be alarmed; 
There is nothing to hurt us, and ob! just see 

That beautiful squirrel on yonder tree !”” 

And away ran Frank to the green retreat, 

While Jessie followed with flying feet. 


They chased the squirrel with laugh and shout, 
They gathered the flower and played about, 
And then, as they feared it was getting late, 
Returned unhurt to the garden gate; 

No questions were asked, and nobody knew 
What Frank and Jessie had dared to do, 

Till Saturday night, as they sat alone, 

Frank to his mother the truth made known. 


“ But, mother,” he said, “ tho’ we went in the wood, 
We got no harm, as you thought we should ; 

Into the water we did not fall, 

Nor did we injure our clothes at all.” 

“« My son,” was the answer, “ it may be so, 

Yet something you lost in the wood, I know; 

Think well, and then tell me,” the mother said, 

As she laid her hand on Frankie’s head. 


“‘ My knife, my ball, my pence,” thought he, 
“‘T have them all safe—and what could it be? 
I know,” at length he said with a start— 

“T have lost the happy out of my heart! 

I have not felt easy since then,” he sighed, 

“ And I could not be merry, although I tried. 
Mother I’m certain not all my pla 

Made up for the loss that I had that day !” 


————_s—___ 


FAITH. 


Oh the things of time, the things of time, how they steal 
the heart away 

From the lowly walk, and the humble trust, and the 
spirit’s steadfast stay ; 

We strive and seek, and we long to keep the door of the 
inner part, 

But the tempter waits, and offers his baits, and betrays 
the yielding heart. 

Then what will keep—oh what will keep in temptation’s 
bitter hour, 

When the willing soul would fain resist, but the flesh 
hath not the power? 

Say, what will keep from the downward path, and the 
error the Spirit hates— 

From the things we would not, and yet we do—the 
sorrow that sin creates ? 

Oh, there is a faith (’tis the gift of God) which can fetter 
the stoutest will— 

Which can ever break the tempest’s might, and the 
rising tumult still ; 

It is not in pomp, it is not in words, it is not in sound- 
ing deed, 

But it cometh in secret power to aid the soul in its 
greatest need ; 

It is when apart from all human trust, we sink in con- 
trite prayer, 

And ask of the Father of spirits his help—our staff of 
support is there ; 

And it anchors the soul when its strength is small, and 
it feels no might of its own ; 

For it shows us indeed, that our safety and light must 
come from Heaven alone. 

Then the things of time, the things of time will not lead 
the heart away 
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banks, will pass up that classic stream,|From its steadfast love, and its humble hope, and its 


trust in God its stay; 
But its idol gifts, and its dearest joys, will be laid in 
meekness down, 
And the iocense shall rise from the altar of Faith before 
the heavenly throne. 


The Life of Iron.—A scientific 
coursing on “The Life of an Iron Bridge) 
remarks: It sounds a little a to hear of 
the life ofan inanimate thing. But it seems 
to be pretty well settled, that things inanj. 
mate, as well as animate, have life periods, 
varying according to circumstances. Thus 
iron itself, when wrought into certain usefaj 
things, has a period beyond which it cannot 
be said to have life sufficient for the pu 
for which it was wrought. It is not si 
liable to be used up by wear and tear; 
also to lose its tenacity and elasticity, and to 
be disintegrated and weakened—in short, to 
lose its life and become useless, long before 
it is worn out, and even when not worn atall, 
For example, a wrought-iron girder 
can bear only a certain amount of dail 
without rapid depreciation of stren It 
must have seasons of rest from strain, just as 
an animal requires rest, and its life depends 
on these. Ifsubjected toa heavy strain, often 
repeated, with little intervening rest, its life 
will be proportionately less than it would be 
under other circumstances. 

The Engineer has gone into certain caleula._ 
tions, toshow how long a wrought-iron bridge 
may be expected to live under given circum. 
stances. And it comes to the conclusion that 
such a bridge, subject at intervals to a d 
mical load not exceeding a fourth part of its 
powers of ultimate resistance—that is tony, 
not subjected to this strain more than one 
hundred times in twenty-four hours—may be 
safe to travel for three hundred and twenty- 
eight years. But as many of the hardest 
worked iron railroad bridge are subject t 
twice or even thrice this number of 
strains, the conclusion reached is, that a gi 
er bridge cannot be safely counted on for 
more than about one hundred years. These 
calculations, if reliable—and we see not w 
they may not be—are very important for 
users of iron subject to heavy strains. They 
tend to show that a thing may be as strong 
as the best iron can make it, and yet be sub 
ject to loss of strength, and life even, without 
wear. 


paper, dis. 
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In the “Life of Archbishop Leighton” we 
find the following anecdote, “which bears 
witness to his devout equanimity on perilous 
occasions.” 

“During the civil wars, when the royalist 
army was lying in Scotland, Leighton was 
anxious to visit his brother, who bore arma in 
the king’s service, before an engagement, 


which was daily expected, should take place. ” 


On his way to the camp he was benighted in 
the midst of a vast thicket; and having de 
viated from the path, he sought in vain fora 
outlet. Almost spent with fatigue and hunger, 
he began to think his situation desperate, and 
dismounting he spread his cloak upon t 
ground, and knelt down to pray. ith im- 
plicit devotion he resigned his soul to God; 
entreating, however, that if it were not the 
divine pleasure for him then to conclude his 
days, some way of deliverance might be opea- 
ed. Then remounting his horse, he threw 
the reins upon its neck; and the animal, left 
to itself, or rather to the conduct of an 
mighty Providence, made straight into the 
high road, thridding all the mazes of the wood 
with unerring certainty.” 

From the same source we extract another 
incident: 
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«Somewhere about this time—for the date 
gonot be assigned with certainty — there 
bappened an accident which drew forth a 
proof of his admirable self-possession in the 
iden prospect of death. He had taken the 

at the Savoy stairs, in company with 
his brother Sir Ellis, his lady, and some others, 
gad was On his way to Lambeth, when owing 
some mismanagement, the boat was in im- 
ninent danger of going tothe bottom. While 
the rest of the party were pale with terror, 
yd most of them crying out, Leighton never 
fra moment lost his accustomed serenity. 
Tosome who afterwards expressed their as- 
tonishment at his calmness, he replied :.‘ Why, 
what harm would it have been, if we had all 
been safe landed on the other side?’ In the 
habit of dying daily, and of daily conversing 
with the world of spirits, he could never be 
suprised or disconcerted by a summons to 
depart out of the body.” 

For “The Friend.” 

In that very remarkable book of George 
Bishop's, “New England Judged,”—the au- 
thor, in order to show by contrast the cruel- 
ty with which our Friends had been treated 
by the Puritans, takes his readers to various 
countries whither Friends had gone on relig- 
ious duty, and narrates their reception among 
Papists and Turks, in a most lively and gra- 

manner. I do not think the book is often 
tobe met with, and the way in which the 
sory is told, is so lively and striking, that I 
ofer the extract for publication in the col- 
unns of “ The Friend.” 

“0 ye rulers of the darkness of this world!” 
uys George Bishop, “unto what shall I liken 
you? whereuntoshall I compare you? whither 
shall I go to fetch your judgment? unto what 
uation to condemn you ?” 

“Shall I take a view of the Indians near you? 
their kindness to those people, in entertaining 
them in their wigwams (or tents) as their 


THE FRIEND. 


tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the equinoc- 
tial line ? shall I return to Europe, to ultima 
thule, the utmost north, and make asearch among 
those nations? there I shall find them pass- 
ing quietly through Sweden and Denmark, 
bearing their testimony amongst Calvinists 
(so called) and Lutherans ; yea, the King of 
Denmark himself friendly receiving books 
from one of them with his own hand, at Co- 
penhagen his royal city, and suffering him to 
pass in safety, who gave them him, after some 
discourse together, with his head covered ; 
thus reproving you. 

“Shall I pass the Sound, and tread the weary 
steps of a traveller, through Jutland, Gluck- 
stadt, Hamborough, Embden, and other towns 
and countries in the east of Germany, and so 
to Heidleberge, the chief city of the Palati- 
nate, and there stay a little ; there I shall un- 
derstand of a quiet passage in and through 
them all, and of the prince elector Palatine of 
the Rhine, his sending to William Ames (who 
first ministered and gathered a people in those 
parts) and of his own accord taking off the 
fine of twelve pound, laid upon whosoever 
should entertain William, by his chief magis- 
trate, and giving him free anne to declare 
against evil in his dominions. shall there 
also understand of the said Prince Elector’s 
forbidding him to go to the high council of the 
church (as it is called, they having summon- 
ed him to appear) saying, that he would take 
him off: and when the said council notwith- 
standing summoned him again, the prince hear- 
ing that he wasin the city, (viz. at Heidleberge, 
where his palace was, and the convocation of 
the priests,) I shall find that he sent two of 
his servants, one after the other, for him to 
come and dine with him ; and when he came, 
that he told him, that he knew not of his bein 
in the city before; that the priests had no suc 
power as to send for him, nor should have 
such power ; that he had reproved the priests 
for viet they had done; and bade him, ifever 


imsupon their travels in the night (where,{they sent for him again, not to obey them; 
dtherwise, nothing but the open wilderness|that he rebuked one of the chiefest of the 
must have lodged them) in cold and rain, in|priests of that council for saying, that they 


hunger and thirst, and weariness in their 
journeying to you, and being banished from 
jou; their readiness to take off (of themselves) 
the upper garments of those people, and hang 
them up about a fire, when these came in wet ; 
thir making ready warm meat (such as they 
lad) and good fires for them ; their furnishing 
them with provisions, and freely too, and gui- 
ting them scores of miles in the woods (who 
iherwise, as to men, might have perished ; 
fr their travelings were harder than their 
wierings, though their sufferings were very 

as you will hear by and by, and do 
know in part, who inflicted it upon them ;) 

lying in woods; the hardness to find 
the way ; the fordings of rivers; yea, when 


wmewhat frozen with the ice; the danger of 


filling into great rivers ere they were aware, 
1 the moonlight through the thickets; with 
much more, too long to relate (doth sufficient- 
speak it:) their discovering of the working 
some of your priests, when they were got 
Mongst them, to destroy them, and for the 
is to do it, which they refused ; their 
“umiserating the sufferings which these peo- 
received at your hands, and being glad of 
deliverance ; and crying out against your 
ty exercised upon these servants of the 
, bout the worship of their God, doth 
cay condemn you. 
Shall T pass from’ them over the globe, the 


(viz. the priests) would give out queries in writ- 
ing to him to answer—and that he charged the 
said priests, in the presence of W. Ames, that 
they should give forth none, (though William 
was as ready to answer as the priests to give 
forth), that the prince used much modera- 
tion, as did also his sister; that she received 
very friendly what was spoken by him in 
way of exhortation to her; that neither of 
them were offended at what was spoken by 
him to them, nor at the hat, nor with plain 
language, thou and thee. I shall there also 
understand, that when, about the space of a 
year after, he had another Friend (viz. John 
Higgins) came to visit him, that he very 
lovingly received them; that the captain of 
his life-guard told the said William, that his 
prince was very glad that he was come into 
the country again; that he had given him or- 
der to supply them (though they neither 
wanted, nor asked, nor received) with what- 
ever they wanted, either money or clothes ; 
in which his love was seen and accepted ; that 
he very friendly received divers books from 
them, both then, and at times before: and, 
that when at another time Samuel Fisher 
and John Stubbs were there, from England, 
and had given notice to his secretary, that 
they had something in writing to present the 
prince; that he sent for them into his pre- 
sence chamber (where was also his sister) and 


received it gladly from them, and a book en- 
closed (their hats being on) expressing much 
desire after Friends’ books ; and receiving at 
another time a great book of George Fox’s, 
and a letter from William Ames, by a hands 
of John Higgins, and charging him to thank 
William for that his book. Moreover, I shall 
find that he had much discourse with them; 
that he told them, that he took their coming 
in love ; that he believed they spake in love to 
their souls ; that he gave them thanks for their 
love: that after a while, being called to sup- 
per, he took them with him; that he showed 
them his house; that he stayed them by him 
whilst he did eat; that they had discourse 
with his chaplains, and divers of his great 
men whilst they did eat; that neither he, nor 
any of them, during all that time (though it 
was a season of greater pomp and state than 
ordinary, the prince and his nobility bein 
met about the choice of anew emperor) mani- 
festing any offence at their discourse, or at 
their being covered, though (according to 
their custom) the prince and his nobles sate 
with their hats off; but on the contrary, the 
prince manifesting much satisfaction with 
what they said; and enquiring after William 
Ames, and how he did, saying, he was not 
well when he was last with him; that in 
friendship and love they departed; that they 
had free liberty to meet in any part of his do- 
minions, in the very heart of which there is a 
meeting of Friends, gathered into the Truth 
by the said William aforesaid, who meet to- 
gether with the said prince’s knowledge; 
whose meetings are peaceable. 

“ Lastly, I shall there find, that when John 
Stubbs and Samuel Fisher were afterwards in 
Germany, that the land-scriver (the next 
officer in power under the prince, and divers 
of their ministers sent to them, to give him 
and the said ministers a meeting ; that Samuel 
Fisher met them alone (John Stubbs not being 
well), that he had much moderate discourse 
with them, and liberty a pretty time, and that 
he quietly passed away, after that the land- 
scriver and ministers had expressed much 
thankfulness to him, for his love, who were 
not offended at his hat, nor plainness of speech. 
All which make ye manifest. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jonr- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 254.) 

The two following letters, the first address- 
ed to one young in oe experience, in- 
terestingly show, that while our correspondent 
partook herself of those deep plunges into the 
river of judgment, the design and end of which 
is to humble and prostrate the creature, and 
to wear out and to crucify the natural or car- 
nal desires of the unrenewed heart, and where- 
by also the inward eye is made single, she at 
the same time could sympathize with others, 
and hold out the encouraging, inviting lan- 
guage: “ Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to 
forgive ; and plenteous in mercy unto all them 
that call upon thee.” 

We have no doubt these fiery baptisms were 
a part of the sore discipline her Heavenly 
Father saw needful, in order to enable her to 
speak to others, not of unfelt truths, or in “an 
unknown tongue,” but as an experimental 
witness of the tribulations and consolations of 
the way of the cross. Thus from having to 
mourn in the bitterness of the soul for herself, 





THE FRIEND. 


she was so instrutted in the school of Christ, |satisfaction, because the hopes that materially 
as to be able to fathom the sufferings of|affect us are placed ona permanent basis. 
others, and to comfort them with the comfort|Sickness and health alternate, and are calcu- 


wherewith she herself had been comforted of 
God. 

No date. “It is, and it must remain to be 
a truth, my dear , ‘that the flesh lusteth 
against. the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ; and that they must ever remain con- 
trary. If there was no opposition, where 
would be the trial of our faith? Or if we 
saw clearly, how could it be exercised? The 
Apostle declares, ‘we walk by faith.’ Surely 
it would not be suffering to the renovated 
mind, if it saw clearly the cause, and knew to 
satisfaction what it suffered for. What if our 
walk be contrary to the world? ‘If ye were 
of the world, the world would love its own;’ 
and what if our way be clouded, and our 
vision indistinct? It may be necessary for 
us. The baptism of almost overwhelming 
fear may be the necessary one, lest if we had 
it not, we should grow into overweening con- 
fidence. In His mercy, our Heavenly Father 
not only seeks to prepare us for present emer- 
gencies and necessities, but mark what the 
Apostle says,—‘ laying up a good foundation 
against the time to come.’ I fear to say much. 
Children in their A—B—C’s may sometimes 
talk together of their lessons, but there is 
need of care lest they offer anything in the 
way of instruction, before they have learned 
themselves. I have nearly sympathized with 
thee in the state of anxiety and solicitude 
thou hast been enduring, and yet I have al- 
most rejoiced thereat. Ah! there is safety, 
precious safety in it, harrowing as it is to the 
soul. Does He call and awaken without a 
purpose of mercy ? And will He leave or suffer 
confusion to overtake any, who look to Him, 
and lean upon Him. See Jer. xxxi. If the 
‘waters are troubled,’ and no man helpeth 
us, in what may seem to us our lamed condi- 
tion, to come at the ‘pool,’ we can but wait. 


lated to show us that these frail tenements 
easily yield to the storms that more or less 
prevail in the physical world. The former to 
a mind accustomed rationally to take in and 
reconcile the circumstances of life, brings with 
it nothing of gloom: true, family care may 
loudly call upon us for exertive attention, but 
a remedy may be found against over anxiety 
on this point, and the mind measurably dis- 
encumbered, seeks to renew or bring about a 
more intimate acquaintance with the God of 
our lives. Responsibilities press upon all the 
living. No matter how restricted our cireum- 
stances may seem, there is a sphere wherein 
the most lowly and retired exert a beneficial 
or the contrary influence, even in what may 
seem the little talent of example. But parents 
and heads of families very peculiarly seem 
subject to these responsibilities ; and certainly 
need very often (as we all have need) to apply 
to the Fountain of knowledge and all-suffi- 
ciency, for strength and ability to ‘ go in and 
out’ before their interesting charge in right 
wisdom. The indulgent affection which places 
within reach of a child too much of what the 
natural inclination pleads for, has a tendency 
to bring about a half “a consistency that 
only leads to weakness. There is with us (at 
least I feel it) a disposition to allow a con- 
formity in part—a doing something as others 
do, under the hope a matured judgment will 
evidence the folly of this conformity, and lead 
into a separation and oe from the vanity 
that so easily besets us. But I am more and 
more persuaded this will not do for us. We 
are bound to uphold consistency in all things, 
and if a difference in education and appear- 
ance separate such children from familiarity 
and intimacy with those who hold these things 
as important, the wall of separation will prove 
one of safety, and exclude such from the very 


His eye of compassion is still upon us, and by|prominent temptations of intercourse with 
the immediate operation of His own effective|the world. But I have stumbled upon an 
word, He can in His own time heal us. What}unexpected theme; however I do not seek 
though nothing seem done? Our sufficiency |subjects, but if I use the pen, it must be to 
is of Him. We can but wait still; and it is}trace what presents. I should be glad of more 
undoubtedly to this waiting, seeking state|frequent opportunities to mingle with you 
that the promise pertains. He will be found |all. * * * * * 

of them that seek Him, and what other way| “The soberness of character so pleasantly 
can there be, than to be found in the careful |manifested of late in ——, continues with him; 
observance of the means appointed, and though |I trust ee so. It is wonderful how 
sometimes we may seem to wait long, He/fully he has been brought to yield. His in- 
will own us in his own time. The careless|clination very fully prompts him to stay at 
servant faileth through negligence. ‘Blessedj/home. Retirement is cordial to him under 


is that servant who is found watching ;’ and I 


the conviction that happiness, if found any- 
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thee, and to manifest it in this way, when 


there is any life in the impulse ; but t 
feelings seldom partake of the octive Ui 


and I rest in the hope my friends (and 
ticularly thyself,) will nevertheless remembs 
me as closely bound to them, and only 

to manifest it, because my tarriance is so of 
ina barren land. But even there, I 
children of one Father can often Salute égeh 
other in spirit, and crave the blessing of 
servation and patience for themechial me 
their companions. Truly the book of life, gy 
it is connected with our onward res 
towards the land of certainty, is opened tos 
page by page; every moment has its 
allotment of trial and difficulty, or of 

and rejoicing : enough is opened to us to bear 
up our faith, and if we persevere through best 
help, against the devices of our common 
enemy, we shall ultimately know that faith 
to terminate in the happiest consummation, 

“Thy last note was very acceptable to me: 
the reason thou assigns for not writing, 
think I can understand ; and no doubtif weare 
happily in our places, and keep in them, we 
shall one day see that all these privations or 
strippings, are means (however small 
may seem) by which our progress in the ling 
of self-denial is materially advanced ; in-very 
deed, that they were necessary. 

* * * “Thus far I think I am prepared to 
testify that we serve a compassionate and 
long-suffering Father and Friend, whose kind- 
ness towards us is infinite. The fall 
tion of our wills can alone lead to a restin 
Him, and to bring about this purpose, howis 
His mercy exercised towards us, even t. 
it may be in the line of judgment. What 
cleansing does the heart need, before it isa 
fit receptacle for his presence; and how 
and how much does He bear from us in the 
line of reasoning, and rebellion, and revolt, 
before we are ready to yield to Him. There 
seems to me no stronger lesson of ee 
or nothing so calculated to reduce us, a8 
knowledge of our own utter insufficiency, and 
of His love and forbearance, manifested 
the strivings of His spirit in our hearts, wi 
the awakening sense we are lost without Him, 
and can do nothing but as He helps us for- 
ward. My constant state is one of so much 
weakness, I seem disqualified from maintain- 
ing intercourse with my friends, either by 
letter or viva voce. * * * Although the 
constant intercourse we indulged in seemsin- 
terrupted, the chain of true flag, I sincerely 
hope, may not only remain unbroken, but re 
ceive new strength in added dedication to Him 


do believe no discouragements need attend|where, must be in our own bosoms. He seems}whom I hope we may more and more 
such as are endeavoring to be found in the]in a very sweet state of mind. I do think he/faithfully to serve. What if clouds and tem- 


way of their duty, and according to theirjis very much given up to follow as he is led. pests, often, nay constantly beset our i 
measure, serving in the line He draws. To|His mind seems clothed with love to all. and|/these may but render the sunshine 0 His 


do right, and leave consequences; or over-|his general conduct is consistently sober, and 
caring for what others 
us much trouble.” 


“3d mo. 1840. 


alone. His is a heart-work I fully believe. 


It is not because I have 
of this kind has for so long a time been trans- 


may and does visit the absent in near affec- 
tion, while feeling at the same time little apti- 


“You have heard, perhaps, of the death of|flicts we may meet with here. 
failed to remember thee, that no testimony|Charles Wheeler. It must have been very 
grateful to his father to be with him during 
mitted. There are seasons wherein the mind|the last stages of his illness and death; par- 
ticularly as in so many instances, death has 
entered his dwelling during his absence from|about him now. Oh! may he not draw back. 
tude towards expressing these things through |it. How does love to God and to His crea- 


a paper medium. 
* 


tures exalt the mind above all earthly hopes, 


countenance more distinct and refreshing 


do or think, will save|evinces a disposition to be much silent andjus. The crown is at the end of the race; 


satisfying portion for all the trials and com 
I had antic 
a a little more freedom in writing thee, 
ut I seem still shut up. The best I have,! 

give thee. 
“ How is —— getting along. I hear solittle 


Visitations do not last always. I shall be glad 
to hear from thee when at liberty to 


* * “Changes occur to us during our|leaving its possessor willing and ready to|me, and do not adopt the idea that one letter 
suffer privation, tribulation, and suffering for|must be the price of another.” 


ilgrimage here, and if through all we can 
but at seasons feel our minds centered on the ’ 
true anchor and foundation, come what may| Date uncertain. “I believe I always feel|what means I have been increasingly ; 
come, we can realize something of a steady! glad to cherish affectionate remembrances of!or how much ‘tears have been my meat, 
ome, W 


His sake.” 


Without date. * * * “It matters ti 
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ot deny a feeling of support under it,and|and vigor be the reward of continued and He will take of the things that are mine and 
a asourance an Arm of strength was under-/steady exertion, it is also true that this power| will show them unto you:” « and he shall 
“ath. I hope not lightly to plead consola-|can be obtained in no other way. The most/abide with you for ever.” “The world seeth 


tions of this character, but I pray earnestly 
yp accept them when they are offered ; and to 

opportunities of renewing my strength 
with that All-merciful Caretaker, towards 
whom, it may be, our feelings and dependence 
are not weighed by the opinions of men. 
Some things latterly have been utterly incom- 

ensible; and I know not how to accept 
them, unless it be that I must stand alone in 
this my hour of extremity. There is some- 
times a little consolation derived from looking 
towards that land of promise, where existence 
js not measured by days, where change en- 
ters not, and where farewells are not spoken.” 

(To be continued.) 


favorable occasions for cultivating the muscles 
will bring no strength to him who folds his 
arms in idleness. So if, through faint-heart- \ 
edness or lethargy, we shrink from duties de-|been fulfilled according to the ancient declara- 
manding energy of action, we shall remain in-|tion of Isaiah, liv. 13. and as quoted by our 
capable. It is chiefly from this lack of effort,| Lord himself, John, vi. 45. “And all thy 
this want of faith in our own powers, that so children shall be taught of the Lord ; and 
few rise to positions of high mental and|great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
moral ascendency. We look up to heights of|“ Every man, therefore, that hath heard, and 
attainment with a despair of ever reaching|hath learned of the Father, cometh unto me.” 
them, forgetting that none ever trod the|“ No man can come to me except the Father 
mountain top without climbing step by step|draw him ; and all that the Father giveth to 
its rugged sides. Humility is a virtue, but}me shall come to me, and him that cometh 
carried to excess, and united with laziness, it}wnto me, I will in no wise cast out.” \ 

may sink a man into imbecility, and destroy} “The Holy Spirit, therefore, is the sole inter- 
all possibility of his elevation or usefulness.|preter of Holy Scripture, and he is promised to 
In the steady and energetic pursuit of duty |accompany the reading and hearing of the 
and in striving to attain higher standards of] Word, and will not fail to lead all the chil- 
excellence, courage, confidence and personal|dren of God into saving truth. Flesh and 
efficiency of every kind are stimulated, and|blood did not reveal the Son of God to Simon 
new powers are continually evolved, sufficient | Peter, but he was enlightened by the Father 
for all present emergencies and increasing|to see that truth of God. So no man, no 
with all future needs. All the master-spirits| Church, no human composition, no preaching, 
of the world have been made strong by effort,|and not even the ardent reading and study of the 
and each one, however humble or feeble he} Word itself, ever led men to Jesus, unless the 
may be, can develop the powers now latent| Holy Spirit accompanied such means with his 
within him until present impossibilities are|@/mighty power.” 

vanquished and new attainments opened to| The italics are our own. Except designat- 
his extended view.—Late Paper. ing the Holy Scriptures as the Word,—which 
title belongs more exclusively to Him who 
was in the beginning, and in process of time 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men,—this 
is the doctrine of Friends, and leads directly 
and logically to another truth which Friends 
have always maintained, that the Scriptures, 
though written by holy men, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and 
able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus, yet “ being a 2 
claration of the Fountain, and not the Foun- 
tain itself, they are not to be esteemed the 
principal ground of all truth and knowledge, 





Him not, neither knoweth Him, but ye know 
Him for he shall bein you.” John xiv. 16, 26, 
and xvi. 14. This precious promise has ever 










































































Undeveloped Powers. 


Men are often called upon to perform tasks 
for which they appear to possess no ability ; 
and yet, when all are anticipating failure, suf- 
ficient power will be developed to meet the 
exigency. The body, unlike even the most 

ect machinery, gains strength by use, and 
is able to endure and conquer, because it has 
endured and conquered. In great emergen- 
cies, men will exhibit a muscular strength 
and fortitude that would have been pronounc- 
ed impossible under the ordinary routine of 
life. The stimulus of danger or the impulse 
ofhumanity will so excite the nerves of ac- 
tion, that an apparently preternatural strength 
will be exhibited. Even the coward may be- 
come a hero for the moment, and the most 
timid woman be nerved with firmness. The 
fact of such powers being brought out even 
onee, and but for an instant, proves that they 
existed before, though undeveloped by cir- 
cumstances. 

The same is true of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Tax them and they grow efficient. 
Their force in any man can never be discov- 
wed, nor their capacity measured, except by 
the difficulties overcome and the labors endur- 
. Probably no great man in any sphere at 
frst conceived that he possessed even the 
germs of the powers that were gradually de- 
wloped during a life of strenuous effort. The 
moral abilities that lie latent in the heart are 
ually capable of great development. The 
power of doing good exists in some measure 
mevery individual. By use and habit it is 
strengthened, and lives permanently in the 
breast of him who cherishes it, investing him 
with a character for integrity and goodness 
that dignifies his most common actions, and 

ves him an unmistakable influence over the 

tarts and lives of others. A species of mo- 
mentum is thus created by keeping in exer- 
cise the moral nature. 
sngh these varied latent abilities exist in 
’ 
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We have been repeatedly interested while 
reading some of the controversial essays put 
forth by the parties respectively in the con- 
test going on between the “high” and “low 
church” members of what is called the “ Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.” In it, as in most 
other controversies respecting differences in 
religious belief, it is easy to note how those|nor yet the adequate, primary rule of faith 
who start on erroneous premises, are gradu-|and manuers.” 
ally led into the adoption and vindication of| Now neither the authority of scripture, the 
things which, at the outset, they had no in-|interpretation of scripture, nor the application 
tention of accepting as true or right, but which|of scripture, depends on the sanction or ap- 
naturally flowing from what they have ad-|proval of any church, man, or body of men ; 
mitted, they soon learn to embrace and de-/for if it did, then that church, man, or body 
fend. This is seen in the gradual develop-|of men would be the principal source or foun- 
ment of the ritualism so warmly advocated/tain of the knowledge, instruction or comfort 
by its supporters, into ceremonials and mum-|derived from them. But as the only certain 
meries similar to those of the papists. Onj|assurance of the authority of the scriptures, 
the other hand, those who in contending for|the only proper and convincing interpretation 
the purer faith and simpler forms of Protes-jof the text, and the only effectual application 
tantism, are engaged in investigating the true|of the scriptural meaning and force of any 
character of the gospel, and how tar the New|portion of scripture, is by and through the 
Testament authorizes any particular form of| Holy Spirit which dictated them, so that Spirit q 
church government, are led, perhaps unex-|is the original source of all divine knowledge ‘i 
) pectedly to themselves, to see, more or less|and good derived from or through the serip- 
mankind, two things are needed to develop|clearly, the utter groundlessness of many of| tures, and therefore is “the primary adequate y 
them in any useful direction—outward circum-jthe rites and powers claimed as pertaining tojrule of faith and manners;” thus making ‘ 
stances and internal effort. No plant can|the “church,” but which have had their ori-|Jesus Christ the Alpha and Omega of the : 
oo healthfully by inherent ability, without| gin and support altogether in priestcraft and |saints’ faith. { 
ight, soil and “moisture. No animal with prelatic assumption. This right of private judgment, and of dis- i 

88 ever so perfect can breathe without air.| In an editorial in the last number of “ The|cerning the stamp of God’s Spirit in the serip- 
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oman can walk without the external solid| Episcopalian,” commenting on some portions|tures, does not prevent their being held as 
nd. So no mental or moral faculties can of, a discourse recently delivered by H. Potter,|the outward standard of doctrines, and the 
developed unless occasions and ‘duties are| “ Bishop of New York,” we find the follow-|text whereby belief and practices may be i 
presented that are calculated to draw them|ing sentiments. The “bishop” had put the|tried; nor does it preclude the right or pro- é 
out. The chief reason why so much talent uery, “ How Scripture is to be interpreted?” | priety of men associating themselves together 
so many powers of body, mind and soul|To which the editor replies: “Jesus himself| with a common creed or belief, and insisting 
dee lope and unproductiveisnot always|tells us, “When the Conntbeten, who is the|that those who are, or may become members 
sin ack of outward opportunities, but the ab- Holy Ghost, whom I will send from the Fa-| with them, shall hold to the same principles 
te of internal effort. If physical power|ther, is come, he shall lead you into all truth.'and forms of faith which they have adopted, 
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as being in accordance with the scriptures as 
they understand and interpretthem. Asevery 
man is left free to seek the guidance and illu- 
mination of the gift of Divine Grace bestowed 
on him by Christ, and thereby to ascertain 
the saving truths contained in the scriptures, 
and be brought into the true faith, so every 
religious Society has the right to maintain 
the christian belief it has adopted, and where 
any within its pale differ from it in essential 
points of belief, to insist that they withdraw 
from its communion. 

There is a wide spread unsettlement among 
nearly all denominations of christians, and 
we are not without hope that the inquiry and 
investigation which are attendant on it, will, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
men’s minds, lead many to clearer and more 
spiritual views of the religion which Christ 
is the author of. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forsien.—The Royal Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the laws of naturalization have made a re- 
port. They recommend the enactment of a law recog- 
nizing naturalization abroad as alienating British sub- 
jects from ‘heir allegiance to England, and propose the 
entire abolition of the disabilities of aliens to hold 
landed property. The Chamber of Commerce, of Liver- 
pool, has petitioned the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister, and the Postmaster General, to support the 
present contracts with the steamship lioes for carrying 
the mails to America. A di-patch of the 3d inst. says, 
that the Cunard Company will proceed immediately 
with the construction of two fast steamers, the contract 
for carrying the mails between Liverpool and New York 
having been finally awarded to the Cunard line by the 
Post-Uffice Department. 

It is stated that the shareholders of the Hudson Bay 
Company have agreed to accept the offers of the British 
government for the liquidation of their claims in British 
America, thus perfecting a great desire of the Cana- 
dians. 

Advices from Capetown, received in London, state 
that a tract of country in southern Africa, five hundred 
miles long and from fifieen to one bundred and fifty 
miles broad, had been burned over, occasiouing great 
destruction of property. Many natives perished in the 
flames. The Prince of Wales is now in Constantinople, 
on a visit to the Sultan of Turkey. (n the first inst. 
another dreadful colliery explosion occurred at the 
Arley colliery, in Lancashire. Twenty-eight persons 
were killed, and many others badly injured. 

The Bank of England bas advanced the rate of dis- 
count from 3 to 4 per cent. 

Actual demolition of the walls of the fortress of Lux- 
embourg bas commenced. 

Conspiracies against the government have been dis- 
covered at Naples and Ancona, and the ringleaders have 
been arrested. 

The Spanish Minister of War bas asked the Cortes to 
grant a contingent of 80,000 men for the army, for the 
year 1869. The conscription laws continue to meet 
with opposition in various parts of Spain. A new loan 
required by the provisional government, has been re- 
ported in the Cortes. In the draft of the new Spanish 
constitution, the reign of the king is not limited to 
eighteen yexrs as reported On the contrary, the pos- 
session of the crown remains in the king for life, and 
descends to his heir, the period of whose majority is 
fixed at eighteen years. 

Troops have been sent to the Pyrenees to prevent 
parties of Carlists from crossing the frontier into Spain. 
Orders for holding elections have been sent to Cuba, 
and deputies to the Cortes from that island are expected 
at an early day. 

The difficulties between Turkey and Persia are in a 
fair way to be settled. The contending parties have 
agreed to refer the rectification of the frontier to a mixed 
commission of Turks and Persians. 

Another plot to assassinate the Viceroy of Egypt has 
been discovered and frustrated. A loaded bomb was 
found under bis chair in the theatre, and was with- 
drawn before it could explode. Arrests of suspected 
parties have been made. 

In Cuba the rebellion continues with no prospect of 
an early termination. Both parties are enlisting colored 
regiments. Whatever other results may spring from 
the war, it is now certain that slavery in the island must 
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be abolished. Many negroes, it is stated, have joined 
the Cuban rebels. More troops have arrived from 
Spain. 

The Isthmus Canal, negotiated for by Caleb Cushing, 
has failed in consequence of the Colombian Senate with- 
holding its ratification of the treaty. The failure of the 
project is perhaps not to be greatly regretted; the cost 
of construction, at the lowest estimate, would be very 
great, and its advantages of rather uncertain value. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 5th inst. says: “ Informal 
meetings of a majority in the Constituent Cortes, have 
resulted in a resolution to support ex-king Fernando, of 
Portugal, for the throne of Spain. The Council of Min- 
isters have also decided to second the majority of the 
Cortes in this determination, and a deputation has been 
sent to Lisbon to invite King Fernando to accept the 
candidature. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 5th inst., 
the bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, was 
passed on second reading. 

London.—Consols, 93. U.S. 5-20’s, 83]. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 12}d. a 12§d.; Orleans, 
12}.a12§d. Sales of the day 8000 bales. California 
wheat, 9s. 7d. Red western, 8s. 9d. a 8s. 10d. per 100 
pounds, 

Unirep States.—TZhe Public Debt, on the first inst., 
(after deducting $111,005,993 cash in the Treasury) 
amounted to $2,525,196,462. The principal of the debt 
decreased $2,573,039 during the Third month, while 
during the same period $2,915,320 in U. S. bonds were 
issued to the Pacific Railroad companies. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has given notice that the interest 
on bonds payable on the first of Fifth month, will be 
paid on demand, upon a rebate of interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. Of the total debt $414,413,- 
485 bears no interest. 

Congress.—The long contest for the repeal of the 
Tenure of Office act was finally terminated by both 
Houses adopting the report of a Committee of Confer- 
ence. The law is not nominally repealed, but has been 
so modified, that the President may remove freely from 
office. He must, however, send all his nominations to 
the Senate within one month from its re-assembling. 
The Senate adopted the report by a vote of 42 to 8, and 
the House by 108 to 57. 

The House of Representatives has postponed a bill 
providing for the organization and admission of Missis- 
sippi, till the meeting of Congress next winter. A bill 
passed authorizing the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to extend its branch line to Puget’s Sound. The 
miscellaneous deficiency bill also passed, and a bill 
amendatory of the act imposing taxes on distilled spirits 
and tobacco. Both Houses have agreed to adjourn on 
the 10th inst. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 287. The mean 
temperature of the Third month, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 39.47 deg. The 
highest during the month, 67.50 deg., and the lowest 
14.50 deg. The amount of rain was 5.30 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Third month, 
for the past eighty years, is stated to have been 39.09 
deg.; the highest mean during that entire period was in 
1859, 48.25 deg., and the lowest in 1843, 30 deg. The 
amount of rain and melted snow in the past three 
months has been 14.34 inches. On the 4th inst., the 
office of the Beneficial Safety Fund of Philadelphia, was 
entered by burglars, the iron safe broken open, and 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000 in boads and money stolen. 
Some of the bonds were registered and cannot be used, 
by the robbers, but the greater part were coupons. 

Miscellaneous.—In New York last week, there were 
562 marriages, 399 births, 487 deaths, and 1203 arrests. 
The losses by fixe during the Third month are estimated 
at $427.850. 

On the night of the 30th ult., a fire broke out among 
the steamboats at the St. Louis levee, by which nine 
boats were destroyed. The boats were valued at $250,- 
000, and their cargoes at $260,000. 

Reports from all parts of Texas say that the freedmen 
are generally employed. More land will be planted with 
cotton than in any year since the war. Corn has been 
planted and much of it is already up. 

The President has approved and signed the new 
Tenure of Office bill, and sent hundreds of nominations 
to the Senate for offices connected with the Treasury 
and Post-Office Departments and other branches of the 
public service. The nominations have been mostly con- 
firmed. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1314. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115§ ; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1134; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1053. Superfine State flour, $5.65 a 
$6; extra State, $6.15 a $6.60; shipping Ohio, $6.25 
@ $6.70; St. Louis brands, $7.30 a $12.75; Southern 


flour, $6.69 a $13. White Michigan wheat, 81.290; 
Gennessee, $1.84; California, $1.64 @ $1.67; Nog 
spring wheat, $1.45. German barley, $2.55. Weatery 
oats, 77 cts. Western mixed corn, 86 4 88 cts; yellow 
90a 91 cts. Uplands cotton, 28} a 28} cts.; 

29 a 29} cts. Hard refined sugar, 16} cts.; Cuba iy 
sugar, 11g a 12} cts. Philadelphia.—Superfing 

$5 a $5.50; extra, $6.25 a $6.50; north-western 
$6.50 a $7.25; Ohio, $8.75; fancy and family, $104 
$12. Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.70 8 $1.15; 
white, $1.80 a $1.85. Rye, $1.45 a $1.50. Yellow 
corn, 87 a 88 cts.; western mixed, 85 cts. Westers 
oats, 73 a 75 cts.; Pennsylvania, 60 a 75 cts. 

seed, $9.50a $10. Timothy, $3.50 a $3.62. The arrivaly 
and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove. 
reached about 1600 head. Extra sold at 10a) : 
fair to good, 8 a 9} cts., and common 6 & 7} cts, perl, 
gross. Sheep sold at 6 a 9} cts. per Ib. gross, and 
hogs at $14.a $15.75 per 100 lbs. net. Chicago. 

$4.87 a $6.75 for spring extra. No. 1 wheat, $L.lé¢ 
$1.16; No. 2, $1.08 a $1.10}. Corn, 51 a 54 cts, Oats, 
53 a 55} cts. Rye, $1.18. Barley, $1.55. St. Louis, 
—Choice white wheat, $1.90; red wheat, $1.40 a $1.69; 
choice, $1.85. Corn, 58a 60 cts. Oats, 60 a 63 
Barley, $1.70 a $1.75. Rye, $1.25 a $1.28. New Oy. 
leans.—Cotton, 28} cts. Superfine flour, $5.75. Corn, 
76a 77 cts. Oats, 70 cts. Lard, 20 cts. Sugar, 9 
14 cts. Prime molasses, 70 cts. Baltimore.—Good to 
choice red wheat, $2.10 a $2.25. Yellow corn, 850% 
cts. Rye, $1.40 a $1.60. Oswego.—No. 1 spring wheat, 
$1.47 a $1.50. Corn, $1.05. Western oats, 70 oti, 
Barley, $2. Detroit.--White wheat, $1.58 a $1.15; 
amber, $1.42. Corn, 72 cts. Oats, 59 cts. San Fran. 
cisco.—Legal tenders, 773. Flour, $4.55 (gold). Wheat, 
$1.45 a $1.65. : 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to sa 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held ia Phila. 
delpbia on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 2.30, m, 
Samozt Morais, Clerk, 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, a well qualified Friend as Principal, and aa 
experienced man or woman teacher as first assistant, 
Applications may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, No. 149 North Tenth St. 
Wm. Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh St 
Edward Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St. 
Jos. Walton, No. 413 Walnut St, 


NOTICE. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ An 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street meeting-hous, 
in this city, on Second-day evening, 19th inst., at half 
past seven o'clock. 

All Friends interested are invited to attend. 

Joun B. Garnett, Secretary. 

Philada., 4th mo. 1869. 


MEETING ON BEHALF OF THE INDIANS. 


The Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are in- 
vited to attend a meeting at the Committee-roomof 
Street meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, 4th month 
16th, 1869, at 74 o’clock, to consider what their duty at 
this time is in regard to the Indians. 

Tsomas WISTAR, Cuar.es Evans, 
Joan M. Wairatt, M. C. Cops, 
Joun B. Garrett, Ricaarp CapBuryY, 

Philada., 4th mo. 1869. and others. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence oa 
the 34 of Fifth month. Parents and others intending 
to send children as pupils, will please make an 
application to Cuas. J. ALLEN, Superintendent, — 
Street Road P. O., Chester county, Pa.,) or to Bowaad 
Suarpriess, No. 304 Arch street, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPEI\.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josavua H. Wontamt 
ton, M.D. . 

Application for the Admission of Patients be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan E. Cartas, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, at Winona, 
county, Ohio, on the 3d of Twelfth month, 1868, Samom 
Barser to Anceniins WINERY. 
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